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HOW CAN -THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF INSTRUCTION BE 
MADE MORE VITAL IN ACTUAL PRACTICE?* 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


FIRST, BY ACCEPTING AIMS THAT ARE IN THEMSELVES 
VITAL 


HE aims learned in some philosophies of edu- 

cation and mechanically quoted afterward are 

unfortunately for the most part not pragmatic 
—that is to say, they do not guide us to correct ac- 
tion. What is needed in education is a sort of golden 
rule which will guide without restricting, which will 
force us to honest thinking about conditions and pu- 
pils as they are, freeing us from practices that have 
no warrant other than tradition. Such a pragmatic 
statement of purpose will insure that all the good in 
past or present practice will be preserved ; moreover it 
will free and encourage us to make desirable changes. 

No statement of purpose has value, then, unless it 
guide and stimulate one to action. Although it is 
recognized that this principle may justify a different 
set of aims for each individual, the following are pro- 
posed as suggestive: 

The first duty of the school is to train pupils to 
perform better the desirable activities that they are 
likely to perform anyway. 

Another duty of the school is to reveal higher types 
of activity and to make them both desired and to an 
extent possible. 

Acceptance of these theses incurs the obligation to 
list by inventory the desirable knowledges, attitudes, 
prejudices, skills, and habits which men and women 
have and should have in our democracy. It neces- 
sitates our incorporating these into our courses of 
study, as rapidly as we may with effectiveness. 


SECOND, BY INCREASING THE AMOUNT AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF SKILLED SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
Outside of teaching and of reutine clerical duties, 
from which he should be largely relieved, a principal 
directly or through assistants, should administer the 
high school, direct its social life, and supervise in- 
struction. Much observation and inquiry lead to the 
conclusion that supervision by principals is done less 


* Abstract of an address at the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Congress. 


regularly and less well than are the other duties— 
partly because its results are less immediately obvious 
but chiefly because it is difficult, requiring professional 
skill and arduous application. Teachers, experienced 
as well as inexperienced, need the guidance and stimu- 
lus which come from a supervision that will urge each 
one to formulate or to accept statements of purpose 
for his subject that are specific, definite, and worthy, 
that will insist on such purposes being sought in each 
recitation unit, and that will show by measurements 
the results of such purposeful instruction. dt is reas- 
onable to expect a principal to give the major part of 
his time and effort to the improvement of teachers in 
service. 


THIRD, BY SEEING THAT SPECIFIC, DEFINITE, AND 
WORTHY PURPOSES ARE PROPOSED BY PUPILS 
OR ELSE COMPREHENDED, APPROVED, AND 
ADOPTED BY THEM AS THEIR OWN 


This means that pupils should be prepared to do 
better what they will be constantly called on in actual 
life to do—tind problems and devise means of effec- 
tively solving them. Nowhere except in the classroom 
or in the lowest grades of employment are human be- 
ings regularly told exactly what to do, furnished all the 
necessary data and only those, and expected to find 
their satisfaction in the approval of a taskmaster. 
It is difficult to see how we may expect pupils to de- 
velop initiation and independence unless they are 
trained to propose problems or, after comprehending, 
to approve those that are given them and then in- 
telligently to devise means of economical solution. 
With such a plan of work, we should go a long way 
toward ridding the schools of the wasteful and all 
too common spirit of “getting-by.” 


PEAKING of education, Mr. Frederick Harrison 

says: “It makes women conceited and unkind. It 
makes men dull and pedantic.” With what the New 
York Times is pleased to term “comic petulance,” Mr. 
Harrison further says he is opposed to education for 
the foregoing reasons. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By LOUIS R. WILSON, Ph.D., Librarian and C. M. BAKER, Asst. Librarian 
The University of North Carolina 


OOKS at work, rather than books to be read at 
leisure, is the expression which possibly best 
characterizes the conception of the purpose of 

the modern library as opposed to that of the library of 
earlier days. During America’s participation in the 
world war, this conception definitely crystallized, with 
the result that thousands of men formerly accustomed 
to think of the book as useless for practical purposes, 
found it as essential to the doing of the job as ham- 
mer, or saw, or machine, or gun. 

The following brief list of reference books is sug- 
gested for high schools with the single idea that some 
of them may be purchased and put to work by high 
school pupils, and that the pupils may be so drilled in 
their employment as to learn to use them skilfully and 
with a clear knowledge of just what special service 
each volume will render. To this end, the teacher in 
the school best trained in library methods should de- 
vote a number of periods to drilling pupils in the use 
of tables of contents and indices, to assigning ques- 
tions to be answered from particular groups in the 
list, and to working out a brief alphabetical arrange- 
ment of cards with which the pupils should practice 
until they become thoroughly familiar with the prin- 
ciple of the dictionary card catalogue—an essential 
not only in using books in a small or large library, 
but an essential in the keeping of records for the farm 
or the office or the bank, or for any well ordered es- 
tablishment in the modern business worid. 

In selecting this list, well bound, substantial library 
editions have been indicated. With the exception of 
the larger encyclopedias, any or all of the books may 
be bought through local book dealers or New York 
jobbers such as Baker and Taylor, 354 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 
45th St.. New York. In some instances the prices 
indicated may have advanced, as the cost of books is 
rising. 

It is obvious that this list is very incomplete. It is 
purposely so; for as yet few North Carolina high 
schools have begun to build up their reference collec- 
tions. If a more extensive list is desired a most ad- 
mirable annotated one can be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
fifteen cents in coin or money order. It is published 
as Bulletin No. 41, 1917, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, and is entitled Library Books for High 
Schools. Every high school principal should have 
a copy of it. 


GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS 

Webster. New internation] dictionary. Merriam. 
Springfield. Mass. Buckram binding. $lo. Or 

New standard dictionary. Funk. N.Y. $12. Or 

Webster. Collegiate dictionary. 3d ed. Merriam. 
Springfield, Mass. Buckram binding. $5. 

New international encyclopedia. 1916 ed. 23 v. 
Dodd. N. Y. $140. Or 

Appleten. New practical cyclopedia. 6v. Apple- 
ton. N. Y. 1915. $24. Or 

Standard reference work—Aiton’s encyclopedia. 
5v. 1918 ed. Welles. Chicago. $26.75. Or 

Everyman’s encyclopedia. 12v. 1913. Dutton. 
$15 or $18. Should not be purchased unless the li- 
brary cannot afford to buy a more expensive work. 

New international year book, 1918 and 1919. Dodd. 
N. Y. $5. Or 

American year book, 1918 and 1919. Appleton. 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Champlin, J. D. Young folks’ cyclopedia of com- 
mon things. 4th ed. 1919. Holt. $3. 

Champlin, J. D. Young folks’ encyclopedia of per- 
sons and places. 6th ed. 1911. Holt. $3. 

World almanac, 1919. N. Y. World. $.50. 

Who’s who in America, 1918-19. A. N. Marquis. 
Chicago. $5. 

Brewer. Readers’ handbook. Lippincott. Phila. 
$3.50. 

Century cyclopedia of names. Century. N. Y. 
$10. 

Smith, E. F. Dictionary of dates. Everyman. Lib- 
rary binding. Dutton. N. Y. $1.20. 

Scientific American reference book. Munn Co. N. 
Y. $1.50. 

Smith, W. Smaller classical dictionary. Everyman. 
Library binding. Dutton. N. Y. $1.20. 

Bartlett. Familiar quotations. Little. Boston. 
$3.50. 

Gayley. Classic myths. Ginn. Boston. $1.80. 

Bliss, W. D. New cyclopedia of social reform. 3d 
ed. Funk. N. Y. $7.50. 

Bryce, J. American commonwealth. Rev. ed. 
Macmillan. N. Y. $5. 

Hart and McLaughlin. Cyclopedia of American 
government. 3v. Appleton. N. Y. $22.50. Or * 

Beard, C. A. American government and _ politics. 
New ed. Macmillan. N. Y. $2.25. 

Allen and Cotton. Manual training for common 
schools. Scribner. N.Y. $1.25. 
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Weaver, E. W. 


Profitable vocations for boys. 


Barnes. N. Y. $1. 

Weaver, E. W._ Profitable vocations for girls. 
Barnes. N. Y. §$.80. 

Marden, O. S. Pushing to the front. Crowell. N. 
Y. $1.50. 

Hornaday, W. T. American natural history. 4yv. 
Illus. Scribner. N. Y. $8.00. 

Dana. How to know the wild flowers. Scribner. 
N. ¥. $2.25. 

Nuttall, T. Popular handbook of the birds of U. 
S. Illus. Little. Boston. $4.00. 

Carver, T. N. Principles of rural economics. Ginn. 
Boston. $1.60. 

Warren, G. F. Elements of agriculture. Macmil- 
lan. N. Y. $1.20. 

Davidson, J. B. Agricultural engineering. Farm 
science ser. Webb. St. Paul. $1.50. 

Earle, F. S. Southern agriculture. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Warren, G. F. Farm management. Rural text- 
books. Macmillan. N. Y. $1.75. 

Kinne, Helen. Foods and household management. 
Macmillan. N. Y. $1.20. 


Toothaker, C. R. Commercial raw material: origin, 
preparation and use. Ginn. $1.50. 


Caffin, C. H. How to study pictures. Century. N. 


Y. $3.00. 
Elson, Arthur. Book of musical knowledge. 
Houghton. Boston. $5.00. 


Beard, D. C. American boy’s handy book. Scrib- 
ner. N. Y. $1.75. 
Withington, P. 

ton. $1.50. 
3ancroft, J. H. Games for the playground, home, 
school and gymnasium. N. Y. Macmillan. $1.60. 


Painton, E. F. A. U. Commencement manual. Deni- 


300k of athletics. Lothrop. Bos- 


son. Chicago. $1.50. 
Blackstone, H. New pieces that will take prizes in 


speaking contests. Hinds. N. Y. $1.50. 

Yendes and Brown. Entertainments for every oc- 
casion. Hinds. N. Y. $1.50. 

Robbins, E. C. High school debate book. 5th ed. 
McClurg. Chicago. $1.25. 

Phelps. Debater’s manual. 2d ed. Wilson Co. 
N. Y. $1.25. 


Debater’s handbook series. Each devoted to one 
modern debate question. Over 40 volumes in the se- 


ries. Wilson Co. N. Y. $1.50-$1.75. 
Wendell, B. History of American literature. 
Scribner. N. Y. $1.60. 


Pancoast, H. S. Introduction to English literature. 
1. 


Holt. N.Y. $1.48. 


Ward, T. H. 
Y. $1.50 each. 

Stevenson, B. E. Home book of verse. 3d ed. 
Holt. N. Y. $16.00. Or 

Stedman, E.C. American anthology. 


English poets. 5v. Macmillan. N. 


Student’s ed. 


Houghton. Boston. $2.50, and 

Stedman, E. C. Victorian anthology. Student’s 
ed. Houghton. Boston. $2.25. 

Palgrave. Golden Treasury. Everyman. Library 
binding. Dutton. N. Y. $1.20. 

Repplier, A. Book of famous verse. Houghton. 
3oston. $1.60. 


Brooks, E. C. North Carolina poems. N. C. Edu- 


cation. Raleigh, N. C. 1912. $1.00. 

Moses, M. J. Literature of the South. Crowell. 
N. Y. 

Trent, W. J. Southern writers, selections in prose 
and verse. Macmillan. N. Y. $1.75. 

Heath’s French dictionary. Heath. Boston. $1.75. 

Saintsbury, G. E. B. Short history of French lit- 
erature. 6th ed. Oxford. N. Y. $3.40. 

Heath’s German dictionary. Heath. Boston. 
$1.75. 


Harper’s dictionary of classical literature and antiq- 


uities. Amer. Bk. Co. N. Y. $8.00. 

Harper’s Latin dictionary. Amer. Bk. Co. N. Y. 
$10.00. 

Lawton, W. C. Introduction to classical Latin 
literature. Scribner. N. Y. $1.25. 

Cram’s unrivaled atlas of the world. Cram. Chi- 
cago. $5.75. 

Shepherd, W. R. Historical atlas. Holt. N. Y. 
$2.50. 


Wolfson, A. M. Essentials in ancient history ; from 
the earliest records to Charlemagne. mer. Bk. Co. 


N. Y. $1.64. 

Hazen, C. D. Europe since 1815. Holt. N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Gardiner. Student’s history of England. New ed. 
Longmans. N. Y. $4.00. 

3otsford, G. W. History of Rome. Macmillan. 
N. Y. $1.40. 

3ury, J. B. Student’s history of Greece. Macmil- 
lan. N. Y. $1.60. 

Channing. History of the U. S. 4v. Macmillan. 
N.Y. $2.75 each. 

Beard, C. A. Contemporary American history. 
1877-1913. Macmillan. N. Y. $1.60. 

Tappan, E. M. American hero stories. School ed. 
Houghton. Boston. $.60. 

Coman, K. Industrial history of the U. S. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 
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Connor, R. D. W. Makers of N. C. history. 
Thompson Pub. Co. Raleigh, N.C. $.65. 

Ashe, S. A’C. History of North Carolina. 
Greensboro, N. C. 1908. $5.00. 


Van 
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FREE GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
The following United States government docu- 
ments are very useful. They can be secured upon re- 
quest from your Congressman: Congressional direc- 
tory; Farmers’ bulletin; Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education; Statistical abstract of the U. S. 


PERIODICALS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


1. One of the following: 
Independent (weckly) ; $4; 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. 
Outlook (weekly) ; $4; 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Literary Digest (weekly) ; $4; 354 4th Ave., New 
York. 
2. One of the following: 
W orld’s Work (monthly) ; $4; Garden City, New 
York. 
Review of Revicws (monthly); $4; 30 Irving 
Place, New York. 
3. One of the following: 
Atlantic Monthly, $4; 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Harper's (monthly) ; $4; Franklin Square, New 
York. 
Century (monthly) ; $4; 353 4th Ave., New York. 
Scribner (monthly) ; $4; 597 5th Ave., New York. 


4. National Geographic Magazine, $2.50; Hubbard 
Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. 
. A good daily paper. 
. One of the foliowing : 
Scientific American (weekly) ; $5; 233 Broadway, 
New York. 
Popular Mechanics (monthly) ; $1.50; 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 
7. Progressive Farmer (weekly); $2.00; Raleigh, 
N. C. 
8. One of the following: 
Journal ef Home Economics (bi-monthly) ; $2; 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
Ladies Home Journal (monthly); $1.75; Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Boston Cooking School Magazine (monthly) ; 
$1.50; 372 Boylston St., New York. 
Pictorial Review (monthly) ; $1.50; 322 W. 39th 
St., New York. 
Modern Priscilla (monthly) ; $1.25; 85 Broad St.. 
Boston. 
Good Housekeeping (monthly); $1.50; 119 W. 
40th St., New York. 
9. Saturday Evening Post (weekly); $1.50; Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10. High School Journal (monthly) ; $1; Chapel Hill, 
School and Society (weekly) ; $3; Garrison, New 
York. 
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THE ACADEMY MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Rural Education, The University of North Carolina 


Part III 


’ YWO variants of the academy movement, the 
manual labor schools and the military schools, 
should be noted at this point. The former re- 

ceived a great impetus through the industrial work 

of the Pestalozzian-Fellenberg movement which at- 
tracted attention in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Fellenberg was a companion and co-laborer 
of Pestalozzi and established an institution at Hofwyl 
in Switzerland in 1806, in which he combined literary 
instruction and manual labor. The students pursued 
their literary work in the mornings and farmed in the 
afternoons. The institution continued for forty years 
and attracted world-wide educational attention. Henry 

Barnard believed it had a wider influence than any 

other institution in Europe or America in the nine- 

teenth century. Through its influence physical exer- 
cises began to claim attention in the United States; 


~gthrough discussion the public mind came to be more 


or less educated to an appreciation of their value ; and 
there was an agitation for giving a place in the schools 
to physical training and gymnastics. This agitation 
proved somewhat disappointing, though it resulted in 
a wide-spread realization of a need for attention to 
the physical conditions of students. Confidence in the 
power of formal physical exercises later weakened 
and the so-called gymnastic movement finally col- 
lapsed. Gradually, however, attention was called to 
such subjects as physiology and hygiene as aids in 
the preservation of health, and a campaign began for 
introducing them into the schools.?® 

*Franklin in his pamphlet, “Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania,” near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, recommended physical exercises, and Jef- 
ferson showed interest in them when he planned the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Moreover, gymnastics for the early mi- 


litia and the plan for physical training at West Point had 
helped to call attention to the subject. 
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With the failure of the formal gymnastics move- 
ment, Fellenberg’s idea of combining manual labor 
and intellectual pursuits was eagerly seized upon as 
the solution of the problem. Advocates of agricul- 
tural and mechanical work in educational institutions 
appeared early,*® but the movement did not gain much 
force until near the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Interest in the experiment gradu- 
ally increased, however, and for two decades or more 
manual labor schools sprang up in numerous places. 
The earliest school of this character in the United 
States seems to have been established at Lethe, in 
South Carolina, under the will of Dr. John De La 
Howe, which was made in 1786.*! The school had a 
useful career from 1805 until the Civil War when 
the loss of endowment forced its suspension. The 
manual labor feature was introduced widely in theo- 
logical institutions, colleges, and academies in many 
States; and by 1830 most of the States had one or 
more institutions in which manual labor appeared as 
a necessary feature. The preservation and invigora- 
tion of health were no doubt powerful motives in the 
introduction of manual labor in many literary insti- 
tutions ; but the supposed hygienic value probably had 
no more weight in promoting its adoption than the 
promising pecuniary advantage of the scheme or its 
value as an agency for recruiting sectarian ranks. It 
will be remembered that denominational controversies 
were intense during this period. Wherever practic- 
able, farms and shops were provided for such schools 
adapted on the manual labor plan and the time di- 
vided between manual labor and study. 


The theoretical side of the experiment culminated 
in the early thirties by which time the movement had 
also attained considerable practical proportions. Rev- 
erend Elias Cornelius, editor of the American Quar- 
terly Register and’ secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society, lectured and wrote on the subject, and 
the Fellenberg system continued to be advocated by 
numerous educational leaders. In June, 1831, an en- 
thusiastic meeting of manual labor advocates was held 
in New York, with the result that the “Society for 
Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institutions” 
was formed and Theodore D. Weld was appointed as 
its general agent. Weld had been connected with the 
Oneida Manual Labor Institute at Whitesboro, New 
York, which was one of the institutions made con- 
spicuous by its manual labor feature from 1827 to 


*Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, as early as 1790, 
advocated manual labor in schools. 

* A form of manual labor was introduced at Cokesbury 
College, founded by the Methodists at Abingdon, Maryland, 
in 1785 and was substituted for play, which the students 
were not allowed to indulge in. 


‘pation the standard of one’s worth. 


1834. He was enthusiastic in advocating the new 
sysiem and made a tour of many States, including 
several in the South, in the interest of the plan. In 
1832 he made a report which contained the most elab- 
orate presentation of the movement ever published,®? 
setting forth the claims of manual labor as a neces- 
sary part of a sound educational system. 

The report advanced many ingenious and appar- 
ently plausible arguments in favor of manual labor. 
It claimed that the system of education in practice 
at that time jeopardized the health of the students, 
tended to effeminate the mind, was perilous to morals, 
failed to stimulate effort, destroyed habits of industry, 
and was so expensive that its practical results were 
noticeably anti-democratic. Moreover, the manual 
labor feature furnished the kind of exercise best suited 
to students. Military exercises, the report argued, 
were proper in strictly military schools but were not 
adapted to any other and would not be “until fighting 
becomes the appropriate vocation of man and human 
butchery the ordinary business of life.” Ordinary 
gymnastic exercises were not suitable because they 
lacked pecuniary value and were not productive of 
material resources. Manual labor would correct all 
these and numerous other educational defects. It 
would furnish exercises “natural to man” and adapted 
to intellectual interests, produce happy moral effects, 
and equip students with valuable practical acquisitions. 
In addition to these advantages it was further claimed 
that the new plan would promote habits of industry, 
independence of character and originality, and would 
render “permanent all the manlier features of char- 
acter.” It would also afford opportunity and facili- 
ties for “acquiring a knowledge of human nature.” 
It promised to reduce the expense of education, to in- 
crease wealth, and make all forms of honest labor 
democratic and honorable by destroying “these ab- 
surd distinctions in society” which make one’s occu- 
Finally, manual 
labor would preserve republican institutions. 

The “Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Lit- 
erary Institutions” seems to have had a short life of 
activity. Weld served as its general agent only one 
year and his successor was never appointed. The 
popularity of the movement which this organization 
was formed to promote was likewise short-lived, 
though in the thirties and forties several institutions 
introduced the manual labor feature. 

The experiment was especially popular in several of 
the Southern States. The Virginia Baptist Seminary, 
from which Richmond College grew, made manual 
labor compulsory for all its students for a short time. 


*The report was published at New York in 1833. The 
copy which the author examined is in the Library of Congress. 
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Emory and Henry, founded by the Methodists in Vir- 
ginia in 1838, included manual labor as a part of its 
required program. There the students worked on the 
farm for two hours each afternoon and_ received 
from two to five cents an hour for their labor. Later 
the compulsory feature was abandoned though the in- 
stitution retained manual labor for a few years as a 
voluntary feature. Efforts were made also, but with- 
out success, to introduce the new plan in Hampden- 
Sydney College. 

In Donaldson Academy, at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, a school of this kind was begun in 1834, 
under the auspices of the Presbyterians. The en- 
terprise was put in charge of the Reverend Simeon 
Colton, who tor a number of years had been con- 
nected with similar work at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
At one time the Fayetteville school had 150 students, 
but the manual labor feature was discarded at the 
end of the second year, Colton becoming convinced 
that “close habits of study and manual labor were 
incompatible.” About 1838 the experiment-was tried 
in what is now Davidson College, near Charlotte, 
North Carolina, an institution under the control of 
the Presbyterians, but the plan collapsed there after 
a three years’ trial. A large number of the students 
were sons of farmers and had learned to work in the 
fields before taking up their collegiate studies; they 
thought it quite a less of time, therefore, to plow and 
cut wood while at college. The experiment was also 
made at Wake Forest, a Baptist institution in North 
Carolina, with the same or similar result. 

South Carolina saw the feature tested in several in- 
stances. In the various reports of the free school 
commissioners of that State in 1839, when the school 
system was critically examined, some believed that 
manual labor was the solution of the problem. But 
the report of James H. Thornwell and the Reverend 
Stephen Elliott, who were instructed to investigate 
the system and report to the Legislature, discarded 
manual labor schools as “egregious failures” in almost 
every instance where they had been tried. The plan 
seems to have been tested at Cokesbury or Bethel, 
by the Methodists, however, at Erskine by the As- 
sociated Reformed Presbyterians, at Furman, by the 
Baptists, and at Pendleton, South Carolina, by “work- 
ing citizens,” but in every case with the usual un- 
satisfactory result. 

\ manual labor school was begun at Eatonton. 
Georgia, by the Baptists in 1832, and while it met 


with difficulties, as was anticipated, nevertheless, the 
hool for a short time “flourished beyond the expecta- 

i vs of the most sanguine.” Another school was be- 
hy the Baptists in 1833 near Greensboro, in 


Greene County. It owneg a thousand acres of land, 
“large and convenient buildings,” and “large stocks 
of horses, cattle, and hogs.” The students “work 
from two to three hours a day, growing cotton, corn, 
and potatoes, and are happy. The Lord has 
prospered the school. In the first year a large num- 
ber of the students professed religion.” In 1832 a 
school was begun “in McIntosh”; the Presbyterians 
began one near Athens in 1833, and the Methodists 
began one near Covington in 1835, which seems to 
have been planned on a large scale.** 

In Arkansas, also, it is interesting to note, the trus- 
tees of the township schools, established by an act of 
February, 1843, were authorized to establish “a la- 
boring school wherein the students shall be required 
to labor a portion of each day.” The experiment was 
tried in that state in Benton Academy, in Saline 
County, which was chartered in 1842-43, and in Far 
West Seminary, in Washington County, which was 
chartered in 1844-45. Efforts were made about 1832 
to organize a manual labor school in the neighbor- 
hood of Tallahassee, Florida, but the undertaking 
was not successful. 

Practicaily all the institutions which tested the new 
plan soon abandoned it, however, as unsatisfactory and 
impracticable, and the movement finally collapsed. 
Practical difficulties rather than the inherent weak- 
nesses of the principles underlying the plan cooled en- 
thusiasm for it. It should be noted also that the in- 
troduction of athletics in educational institutions 
proved a wholesome substitute for the physical fea- 
tures of the manual labor scheme. However, the idea 
was not lost. Instead, it appeared in the Morrill Act 
of 1862, which greatly influenced industrial education 
in the United States, and in another form in the man- 
ual training movement of recent years which is no 
doubt achieving some of the same purposes which the 
earlier movement sought to attain. 

The military type of education, the other variant 
of the academy movement, may be noted very briefly. 
It was highly favored in the South, partly because of 
slavery and the patrol system, partly because of the 
influence of West Point, which was established in 
1802, and also because of a natural fondness for 
things military. Captain Alden Partridge, for some 
time superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy, founded the American Literary, Scientific 
and Military Academy at Norwich, Vermont, in 1819. 
Twenty years later he founded the Virginia Literary. 
Scientific, and Military Institute at Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. In that same year the Virginia Military In- 
stitute was established at Lexington, and followed 


* Sherwood, A Gazetteer of Georgia, pp. 324-327. 
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closely the general plan of the school at West Point. 
Three years later, in 1842, the South Carolina Mili- 
tary Academy was founded. Like the school in 
Virginia, the South Carolina institution had a very 
successful career during the ante-bellum period. At 
the beginning of the Civil War this school had about 
226 graduates. More than 200 of them became offi- 
cers in the Confederate Army, filling every grade from 
lieutenant to brigadier-general, and were distinguished 
for their zeal, intelligence, and courage. Although 
the schools in Virginia and South Carolina were the 
most influential of all such institutions set up in the 
South before the Civil War, military education was 
very popular in that region and academies with the 
military feature multiplied before 1860. 

Certain interesting characteristics of the academies 
may be noted in conclusion. First of all they were 
private institutions, usually owing their origin to pri- 
vate enterprise and private benefaction. 
under the management and control of self-perpetuat- 
ing boards of trustees, who were among the most 


They were 


public-spirited and progressive citizens of the com- 
munity. Such schools were without outside super- 
vision and often were laws unto themselves. The 
only thing they sought at the hands of the Legislature 
which gave them charters was corporate powers— 
authority to own and control property, to receive 
legacies and endowments, to employ and dismiss teach- 
ers, and sometimes authority was given to grant de- 
grees or to confer distinctions and diplomas. Lot- 
tery privileges were occasionally allowed; in most 
cases the academies were exempted from taxation, 
and not infrequently the teachers and pupils were re- 
lieved from military and road duties. This type of 
school went under a variety of names, such as acad- 
emy, institute, seminary, institute, and 
sometimes the word college was employed. 
them were for girls exclusively, some were co-educa- 
tional, but most of the academies were intended pri- 
marily for boys and young men. 


collegiate 
Some of 


Tuition charges were universal, though frequently 
the acts of incorporation required indigent children to 
be taught free of charge in return for lottery privileges 
or an occasional subsidy or grant from the State. It 
should be remembered, however, that although the 
academy usually served those who were able to pay 
for its educationa! facilities, it nevertheless served the 
community in a larger sense. Not a few of the earlier 
academies were denominational in their origin and 
all were more or less religious in character; in the 
main, however, they were noticeably free from secta- 


rianism and from party politics. Some were so-called 


“fitting schools” and prepared for college, while others 
sought to furnish both a college preparation and a 
practical education. The academies belonged to no 
conscious educational system or organization; they 
were independent and more or less isolated and fre- 
quently transient. But considering the difficulties in 
their way their success cannot be questioned. They 
appeared at a time when a large educational domain 
was unoccupied, and it would have remained unfilled 
but for them. 
wherever they developed, lent a broadening influence 


They became educational centers 


to those who could not go to college, and provided 
adequate preparation for those looking to collegiate 
training. They performed much of what is now the 
work of the public high school and something of what 
is now done in college, and often with highly satis- 
factory results. 

The curriculum or course of study found in the 
academy showed a wide range of subjects. The acad- 
emy was intended to afford instruction in more sub- 
ject matter than was offered in the old Latin grammar 
school of colonial times; moreover, it was «designed 
also to meet the constantly increasing demand of 
those who did not seek a college training or admission 
into the learned professions, and to provide for those 
who wanted a higher form of instruction than could 
be furnished by the so-called common or district 
school which slowly appeared in most of the Southern 
States during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The academy, therefore, took over from the 
Latin grammar school such traditional subjects as 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, which had been fa- 
Up to 1800 these 


were the principal subjects required for admission to 


vorite college preparatory subjects. 


the leading colleges of the country; and during the 
first sixty years of the nineteenth century only five 
new subjects appeared in the requirements for admis- 
sion to college: geography, about 1807; English gram- 
mar, about 1819; algebra, about 1820; geometry, about 
1844; and ancient history, about 1847.54 
many of the earlier academies in the South were con- 
ducted by graduates of Northern and Eastern colleges 
and later by graduates of the University of North 
Carolina, of Virginia, and of Georgia. It was natural, 
therefore. that the academy should seek to give prep- 
aration for college. 

Since the academy not only furnished preparation 
for college but sought to give a practical training 
also, other subjects appeared in its curriculum. Among 
these were English literature, certain branches of 
natural sciences, history, modern foreign languages, 


Moreover, 


“Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools, pp. 231, 232. 
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natural and moral philosophy, ethics, psychology, ge- 
ography,*® such forms of applied mathematics as sur- 
veying and navigation, English composition, oral read- 
ing and declamation, and commercial subjects, espe- 
cially bookkeeping. One academy gave instruction in 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, mathe- 
matics, Latin, and Greek in 1800; in another similar 
school in 1803 the boys were taught reading, writing, 
ciphering, English grammar, Nepos, Caesar, Sallust, 
and Virgil, and the girls in the same institution were 
taught spelling, reading, writing, ciphering, Dresden 
work, tambour work, and embroidery; in 1805 the 
principal of an academy advertised to teach, with the 
aid of one assistant, “belles-lettres, rhetoric, ethics, 
metaphysics, Hebrew, French, Italian, algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry, conic sections, surveying, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, navigation, mensuration, al- 
‘imetry, longimetry, Latin, and Greek, in addition to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar.” Reading, writing, and spelling were re- 
quired subjects, and Latin, French, music, painting, 
and needle-work were elective, for the girls, in another 
academy, in 1811; and a Latin course which included 
grammar, Corderii, Caesar, Ovid, Virgil, Odes of 
Horace, and Cicero; a Greek course which contained 
grammar and the Greek Testament ; a course in mathe- 
matics which required arithmetic, Euclid, and survey 
ing; and English grammar, parsing, and geography 
were the subjects taught the boys in the same school. 
A teacher in North Carolina advertised in 1818 that 
the “following sciences” would be taught in her “fe- 
male seminary”: “Orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, needle-work, drawing, 
painting, embroidery, geography and the use of maps, 
also scanning 

The newer subjects were open to considerable ex- 
perimentation, but certain ones became popular for 
good reasons. There was much practice, for example, 
in oral reading and declamation of masterpieces of 
prose and poetry and “examples of American elo- 
quence.” Patriotic selections, in which the reading 
books of the time abounded, were especial favorites ; 
and an effort was made to combine interest in good 
reading with moral training and lessons in patriotism. 
Such a subject matter and such a method promised, at 
that time, to develop a generous enthusiasm and a 
wholesome and devoted American spirit which proved - 
to be powerful influences in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The physical equipment of the academies was in 
most cases far from modern, though creditable build- 


* Morse’s Geography appeared in 1784 and lent interest to 
a study of this subject. 


“Knight, Public School Education in North Carolina, 
Chapter IV. 


ings were occasionally found. As a rule the buildings 
were of wood with an occasional brick building in the 
towns and more populous communities. Black boards 
were rare and modern school furniture was prac- 
tically unknown. Maps were now and then reported 
in use and occasionally schools reported the use of 
globes, “geometrical apparatus,” “geographical speci- 
mens and a chemical apparatus,” “mathematical and 
philosophical apparatus.” The teachers were often 
well equipped for their work, though few, if any, 
of the earlier ones were trained professionally. 
Discipline was usually rigid and instruction was re- 
markably thorough and not infrequently advanced for 
the time. In not a few cases, students in some acad- 
emies were adequately prepared for the junior year in 
the leading colleges of the country. The remuneration 
received by the teachers varied greatly; they were 
usually paid a stated salary agreed upon by the trus- 
tees and the teachers, or they received a combination 
of salary and tuition fees, or tuition fees only. From 
the evidence at hand it would appear that many of 
them were well paid.** 

Several influences of the academy movement are 
apparent. In the first place colleges and higher insti- 
tutions began to receive hints that they were not fill- 
ing the popular needs of the time and slowly began 
to adjust themselves. Programs of study were en- 
‘arged, by adding some of the subjects taught in the 
sevondary schools, and tradition was otherwise 
brokeu, though the effect was not always immediate. 
In additioa to the reaction on the higher institutions, 
the acaden:y movement stimulated the training of 
teachers. With the so-called “revival” period, in the 
thirties and forties, the need for elementary teachers 
came to be widely and intensely felt, and the acad- 
emies were looked to as the only source of supply. 


. The academy, therefore, was the forerunner of the 


normal school. With the rapid growth of elementary 
schools in the South just before the war the argu- 
ment was frequently urged that the teachers for such 
schools should be trained in the academies.** In a 
few cases normal instruction was given in the acad- 
emies. Closely connected with the need for elemen- 
tary teachers was the growth of secondary and higher 
education of women, which was stimulated by the 
academy. Finally, many of the academies were the 
nuclei from which numerous Southern colleges grew. 

About 1850 the academy began to decline generally, 
on account of the development of a strong feeling in 
favor of public control and public support of educa- 
tional enterprises. This feeling appeared first with 

* See Knight, op. cit., Chapter IV. 

*It is interesting to note that Jefferson’s plan for educa- 


tion in Virginia contemplated this idea of the grammar school 
or academy. 
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reference to elementary education, but the spirit finally 
reached the field of secondary education also. After 
the Civil War, when public education received a new 
meaning and an added impetus, under the power- 
ful influence of the Peabody Fund the public high 
school in the South began to develop and soon became 
the dominating institution of secondary education not 
only for that region but for American life generally. 
After the war, however, and the beginning of the 
public high school movement, not a few of the acad- 
emies which survived the educational change of the 
period became preparatory schools; and some became 
celebrated as high class “fitting” schools for the lead- 
ing colleges of the country. This change of purpose 
in those which did survive the war has had a tendency 
to obscure the important fact that in the ante-bellum 
period college preparation was not the primary pur- 
pose of the academy. 
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THE WAY YOU LOOK AT IT 


By Dr. Frank CRANE 


Somewhere | have heard this story. 

A passer-by saw three workmen cutting stone where a 
cathedral was building. He stopped and spoke with them. 

“What are you doing?” he asked one. 

“I am cutting this stone,” was the answer. “I work four 
hours in the morning and four in the afternoon. That’s my 
job. I’m a stone-cutter.” 

“What are you doing?” 
the second workman. 

“Me? I’m getting six dollars a day,” was the reply. 

Then the man addressed the third workman with the same 
question. 

“What are you doing?” 

The stone-cutter looked up, and pointing to the rising walls 
of the edifice, replied: 

“IT am building this cathedral.” 

All of which goes to show that the biggest part of your 
job is how you look at it. 

Everything has a lower and an upper meaning. 

It is not what you have to do, it is your attitude toward 
what you have to do, that makes your work unbearable or 
delightful. 

I asked a hard-working business man this summer why he 
did not take a vacation, why he sent his wife and family away 
to the seaside, while he remained at his desk. 

With a whimsical smile he said, “To tell the honest truth, 
I don’t go away on a vacation because I can’t find anything 
anywhere else that is as much fun as my business.” 

Go and read Mark Twain's account of how Tom Sawyer 
made the other boys whitewash his fence for him, and you'll 
see what I mean. As soon as Tom made the boys look upon 
whitewashing a fence as fun, as a privilege, as something they 
would have to pay for if they wanted a chance to do it, he 
was able to sit by and collect thé fees the boys paid to be al- 
lowed in the game. 

And do you know that this is the secret of the wise? 

Of the wise and happy. 

The secret is that, while it is hard, sometimes impossible, 
to change your job, it is always possible, sometimes easy, to 
change the way you look at it. 

This is the Blue Bird Maeterlinck wrote about. 

This is the White Stone given to the Elect. 

This is the Password they give you in the Grand Lodge of 
the Ancient Order of Happy Souls. 

This it is which is revealed unto babes and to the simple- 
hearted, and concealed from the wise and prudent. 

Pish tush and pooh pooh, you don’t believe it? 

Of course not. You don’t belong. 


inquired the bystander, turning to 
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THE TEACHER-TRAINING PLAN OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By T. E. BROWNE 
State Director for Vocational Education for North Carolina 


HE State Board for Vocational Education, 
realizing that one of the most serious obstacles 
in the way of putting on an efficient program 

of vocational training in secondary schools was the 
limited supply of teachers qualified for this particular 
type of teaching, immediately upon the organization 
of the work in the state made plans for the training of 
vocational teachers at the state institutions best pre- 
pared to do this work. 

The plan provides for a co-operative arrangeinent 
with the institutions by which the institutions main- 
tain from their own funds, courses for the academic 
and technical training of the students preparing to be- 
come teachers of vocational subjects in the public 
The State Board maintains from state and 
federal funds those special professional courses de- 
signed to train teachers of vocational subjects and 
in addition any particular technical courses not al- 
ready given by the institution and required by the 
State Board. We feel that such an arrangement is 
going to mean more for the effective promotion of 
vocational courses in our secondary schools than any- 
thing yet attempted. 

The State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
has been designated as the teacher-training institution 


schools. 


for the preparation of teachers of agriculture in the 
At this institution, Professor Leon 
E. Cook and Mr. Chas. E. Myers are employed to de- 
vote their entire time to the professional improvement 


white schools. 


of teachers of agriculture, including resident work and 
the improvement of teachers in service. The members 
of this department are expected to keep in close touch 
for at least one year after leaving college with their 
graduates who are placed in teaching positions. The 
first year out is considered more or less an appren- 
ticeship period. 

The courses taken by the men electing vocational 
education are identical with the courses taken by other 
men in the school of agriculture, through the sopho- 
In the junior year, they substitute for 
one three-hour technical subject a course in “Introduc- 
tion to Education” running through the year. In the 
senior year, students in vocational education are re- 


more year. 


quired to take six whole year hours or twelve semester 
hours in education, including semester courses in 
“Principles of Teaching” and “Rural School Organiza- 
tion and Administration” and a three-hour course in 


“Methods of Teaching Agriculture” with special ref- 
erence to the secondary schools. This course requires 
one semester of practice teaching and observation in 
vocational classes. 

The North Carolina College for Women at Greens- 
boro is the institution with which the Board co-oper- 
ates in the training of white teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. At this institution, practically the same plan 
for the special courses is followed as at State College, 
that is, the professional courses and specific technical 
work designed to train teachers of Home Economics 
are given during the junior and senior years. The re- 
quired practice teaching is done in the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the Greensboro High School, 
which department is conducted by the teacher-training 
department of the college. 

The State College for Women is now prepared to 
do an exceedingly high type of work in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of Vocational Home Economics. 
With Miss Blanche E. Shaffer, and five highly trained 
assistants in the department, this institution is turning 
out young women who can hold their own with those 
of any institution. 

For the training of teachers of industrial subjects, 
Mr. Forest T. Selbig is employed to devote all of his 
time to the improvement of teachers in service. The 
state plans only provide for evening and part time 
classes for trade and industrial workers. The teach- 
ers for these classes have to be taken from the in- 
dustries. These men are usually expert craftsmen but 
have no professional training. The teacher-trainer in 
trades and industries meets these men in groups in 
the communities where the classes are held and helps 
them organize their courses, make lesson outlines and 
plans, and helps them in any way he can to make their 
teaching more effective. 

The State Board is also co-operating with the A. 
& T. College at Greensboro and the Slater Normal 
and Industrial School at Winston-Salem in the train- 
ing of negro teachers of vocational subjects. At the 
A. & T. College, one man with special training is em- 
ployed to give his entire time to the professional im- 
provement of teachers of agriculture. During the 
first three days of each week, he gives courses in 
“Principles of Teaching” and “Special Methods of 
Teaching Agriculture” to the groups of juniors and 
seniors electing the work. The remainder of the week 
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is devoted to itinerant teacher-training work. He 
visits the schools of the state in which courses in vo- 
cational agriculture are given and assists the agricul- 
tural teachers in their classroom work and practice 
work. 

At the Slater Normal, two trained women are em- 
ployed who devote a greater portion of their time 
to the preparation of negro teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. This institution has just completed a new 


building in which adequate provision for the teacher- 
training work has been made, and the work has been 
reorganized upon a much more efficient basis. 

All the teacher-training institutions have been for- 
tunate in securing men and women especially quali- 
fied by training and experience for the work they are 
expected to do, and the outlook for vocational work 
in North Carolina is much more hopeful than at any 
other time in its history. 


OBSERVATIONS ON VISITING HOME ECONOMIC CLASSES 


By MISS EDNA F. COITH 
State Supervisor of Home Economics for North Carolina 


CCASIONALLY, I meet a superintendent who 
O says, “Well, we don’t care very much about the 
theory here; we want the practical work.” I agree 
with such that we want practice, and we want it very 
practical. However, I believe such a superintendent 
knows not whereof he speaks when he says he does 
not care for theory. Let me illustrate by describing 
two classes that 1 visited in October. At one place, 
the name of which I forbear to give, the class filed in 
and put on their aprons, the teacher read them a 
recipe which the alert among the students copied; 
without discussion or comment, the class went to 
work, made the dish, ate it when completed, put up 
their aprons and left the room. Practical? Perhaps. 
Educational? Hardly. Worthy of college entrance 
credit? Decidedly not. 

Now, let me describe in contrast a lesson on cereals 
which I saw taught by Miss Frieda Rentchler at the 
Chapel Hill high school. The class were beginners 
who had had less than one month’s class work in 
foods. About eighteen comprised the class. After 
preparing for practical work by putting aprons on and 
washing their hands, the class sat down for a dis- 
cussion. I will outline the discussion as I recalled 
it upon the completion of the lesson: 


I. Breakfast: 


1. Parts of. 
2. Place of cereals in. 


Il. Cereals: 
1. Definition. 
. Kinds of. 
. Nature of. 
. Reasons for cooking. 
. Method of cooking. 
a. Five rules for cooking cereals. 
b. Proportions for preparing cream of wheat. 
6. Suitable accompaniments for serving cereals. 
7. Food value of. 
8. Cost of prepared and uncooked compared: 
a. Cost of package of “Cream of Wheat.” 


& 


b. Number of servings in package of “Cream of 
Wheat.” 

c. Cost of “Post Toasties.” 

d. Number of servings in package of 
Toasties.” 

e. Conclusion. 


“Post 


This theory took perhaps thirty minutes, then about 
thirty minutes were given to practical work; then 
there was a ten-minute discussion in which the chief 
points learned through the practice were summed up 
and reviewed; then ten minutes were given to serv- 
ing, which was nicely done; and finally ten minutes 
for cleaning up were allowed. At the end of class, 
the teacher inspected each desk to see that it was in 
first class order. 

In this lesson the following was gained: 

The girls learned to read the printed page carefully 
and to pick out the vital parts. (In preparation.) 

The ability to reason was developed and conclu- 
sions were based on the known. 

A fund of knowledge concerning cereals was gained, 
such that the proper cooking of cereals could be reas- 
oned out again, should the formula be forgotten; a 
comparison of costs of cereals was worked out so that 
the comparison might be further applied. 

By preparing and serving cereals properly, knowl- 
edge gained was impressed on the memory. 

Accuracy was developed. (One pupil did not fol- 
low directions with the result that her cereal was very 
thick and lumpy—a splendid object lesson.) 

Neatness was practiced in person, manner of work, 
and order of desk. 

Courtesy toward a guest was shown and good form 
was impressed in the serving of food and in eat- 
ing correctly. 

Thoughtfulness of others was developed (1) In 
each girl’s being shown that in helping herself to some 
delicacy (raisins in this case), necessitated some other 
girl’s having less than her share; (2) Carelessness in 
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Group or Girts In VocationAL Home Economics CLAssEs, 
Cuapet Hitt ScHoor 


emptying refuse into the sink, etc., made more work 
for one of the housekeepers. 

And going on, I could probably find other values 
gained by such a lesson, all in addition to the prepara- 
tion of the particular dish. Such a lesson I believe to 
be decidedly more practical than the first one described, 
to be educational, to develop the social side of the 
child, and in short, to be worthy of college entrance 
credit. 

But naturally such a lesson cannot be taught in a 
forty-five or fifty-minute period. Can you see why 
the Board of Vocational Education is so rigid in re- 
quiring ninety minutes for a lesson in foods? 

A president of a large normal school once told me 
that, in his opinion, the subject studied in college mat- 
tered little ; it was the way it was studied, the charac- 
ter it developed that counted. Unless our home eco- 
nomics subjects develop as much character as do the 
other subjects, we have no right to ask college en- 
trance credit equal to that of other subjects. But if 


Domestic Science Room, Hitt Hicu ScHoor 


Home Economics not only develops powers but pro- 
duces an interest in the problems of women in home 
and in community and if through this study the wo- 
man learns what sources of information are available 
and knows how to use these, then is our Home Eco- 
nomics instruction worthy of a high place in our high 
school curriculum. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING 
OF ALGEBRA 


By A. W. HOBBS, Ph.D. 
The University of North Carolina 


NE of the chief faults to be found with our teach- 
ing of algebra is that the students do not seem 
to have any clear ideas about what they are doing. 
We might seek to remedy this situation by constantly 
keeping before them an outline something like this: 
In problems of arithmetic if we let the quantity 
sought be represented by a letter, then the solution of 
our problem is found by solving an equation. The 
solution of equations then is the purpose of algebra. 
In trying to solve equations we meet with the necessity 
for other numbers than integers and fractions. Thus 
negative numbers and radicals are called in and be- 
come a part of our number system. A great part of 
the time spent on algebra is taken up with learning 
how to handle these new numbers and how to simplify 
complicated expressions. The students get lost in 
this great amount of drill work and thus fail to get 
any idea of the subject as a whole. This kind of teach- 
ing is very bad for the position which algebra holds 
in our schools. 

I have been collecting specimens for the past two or 
three years of the definitions given by freshmen for 
“root of an equation.” Here are three typical ex- 
amples : 

“A root of an equation is a number which when 
multiplied by itself with the sign changed will give the 
equation.” “A root is a number or term that will 
divide into another number or term an even number 
of times.” “A root of an equation is that number 
which if divided into a number will give an equal quo- 
tient or zero.” 

Algebra must be a horrible nightmare to a person 
who does not know what is meant by “a root of an 
equation.” 

Answers to the examples on equations of course 
defeat the whole purpose of a book, but some teachers 
refuse to have anything to do with a text-book which 
leaves the student any room for thought. 

An understanding of what we mean by “solution of 
an equation,” and of the different classes of numbers 
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used in algebra, it seems to me, is a condition without 
which any progress in the subject is hopeless. We 
should make the students see that the square root of 2 
has just as definite a position on a ruler as the number 
2 has itself, and we should drill the students in the 
use of these radicals until they are no longer a stum- 
bling block. It is very rare now to find a freshman 
who can handle these numbers with any degree of 
ease. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


[The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructors in the University an opportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged, 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The members of the Freshman English staff in the 
University will be glad to serve high school teachers of Eng- 
lish in any way they can through this column of the JouRNAL. 
What problems of English teaching are giving you most con- 
cern? Have you tried any special methods or devices that 
have proved successful? Questions and contributions for 
this column should be addressed directly to the editor of the 
JournaL.—N. W. W.] 


LEARNING LANGUAGE WITHOUT LEARNING 
GRAMMAR 


=? long as instruction in Latin was general in the 
high schools, instruction in English grammar was 
not absolutely essential. The student of Latin in- 
cidentally learns the leading principles of all grammar. 
But, oddly enough, when Latin passed out of favor, 
English grammar was neglected likewise. As a con- 
sequence, the high school student who comes to col- 
lege is very likely to be blissfully (miserably, before 
long) ignorant of grammar. He finds himself se- 
riously handicapped in all his language study, includ- 
ing English. 

In preparing a report on the need of high school 
training in English grammar, a committee of the de- 
partment of English at the University of Wisconsin 
called for a statement of opinion by representative 
University teachers of foreign languages. A few of 
these statements are printed below. They describe 
the situation today at our own University. 

Professor W. F. Giese, Department of Romance Languages: 
“The knowledge of English grammar on the part of fresh- 
men in the University of Wisconsin is so slight and so in- 
definite as to be nearly useless as a basis even for elementary 
work in foreign languages.” 

Professor C. D. Cool, Department of Romance Languages: 
“The student of first year French or Spanish who, though in 
possession of his high school diploma, still remains in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that a form like ‘going’ may be a verbal 
as well as a participle, or who, in connection with the prin- 
cipal parts of verbs does not know that in ‘hunt, hunted, 


hunted’ the two ‘hunted’s’ are not interchangeable—such a 
student is a grievous handicap to himself and his classmates 
when he takes up his foreign language. Unfortunately the 
writer has found far too many of his students far too little 
acquainted with such little things as parts cf speech. If the 
high school teacher is tempted to neglect the teaching of 
grammar in English as dry and formal, he should be re- 
minded that it need not be so taught, and that from the stand- 
point of the modern language teacher at least, the thorough 
acquisition of the basic principles of English grammar is 
absolutely essential to the learning of grammar in a foreign 
language.” 


Professor Barry Cerf, Department of Romance Languages: 
“Our students come to us from high school so ignorant of 
the elements of English grammar that before we can teach 
them French grammar we must teach them English grammar.” 


Professor M. S. Slaughter, Department of the Classics: 
“Until I had studied a foreign language I had little knowl- 
edge and literally no appreciation of English grammar. 

“My observation is that the great majority of freshmen at 
the University who have studied no language but their own 
do not know English and are consequently at a great disad- 
vantage in their University work.” 


Professor B. Q. Morgan, Department of German: “Few in- 
deed must be the teachers of language who have not at their 
tongues’ end a ready and unfavorable answer to the above 
question. Not only does the freshman come to us with the 
haziest notions about participles and infinitives, prepositions 
and particles, sentences and clauses; in only too many cases 
he does not even know what these terms mean, and still less 
has he any conception of the value of knowing anything about 
them. If the grammar schools are to remedy this situation, 
they must do two things: stress the importance of grammar 
per se, and vivify the instruction in grammar so as to gain 
the willing codperation of the pupil in the study of its funda- 
mentals.” 


Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Department of German: “Ef- 
fective teaching of a modern language in high school or col- 
lege classes, no matter whether the direct or reform method 
is followed or not, requires on the part of the student a 
sound knowledge of the elements of what I should like to 
call ‘general’ grammar. Teachers of elementary German 
classes have complained to me again and again—and my own 
observation bears them out—that a considerable number of 
our students come to the University without this grammati- 
cal training and are thereby prevented from making satis- 
factory progress in their language work.”—N. F. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON MATHE.- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


OLLOWING a previous statement regarding the 
work of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, the following items may be of interest: 
A preliminary report on “The reorganization of 
Introductory Courses in Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools” will be issued towards the end of November. 
This report has been prepared by a representative 
sub-committee. It has not as yet been considered by 
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the National Committee but its publication as a basis 
for discussion by teachers’ organizations, commit- 
tees and local groups has been authorized. 

A report on “The Valid Aims and Purposes of the 
Teaching of Mathematics in the Light of Recent Criti- 
cisms” will, it is hoped, be ready for distribution by 
January. In it an attempt will be made to state pre- 
cisely and succinctly the mathematical training that 
every citizen should secure. The findings of this re- 
port can then be made a basis for the determination 
of precisely what and how much mathematics should 
be required of all students. 

An extended investigation of “Experimental Schools 
and Courses” is being undertaken for the Committee 
by Mr. Raleigh Schorling of the Lincoln School. De- 
tailed plans for this investigation were approved by 
the National Committee at its last meeting in New 
York City on November Ist. 

Mr. J. A. Foberg is preparing a report on “Mathe- 
matics in Junior High Schools.” 

Professor A. R. Crathorne has recently submitted a 
report giving the results of his investigation of 
“Change of Mind Between High School and College 
as to Life Work.” It is expected that a summary of 
these results will be published in an appropriate jour- 
nal in the very near future. Professor Crathorne is 
still at work on an extended investigation entitled, 
“A Critical Study of the Correlation Method as Ap- 
plied to Grades.” 

A statement of general principles to govern the 
proposed revision of college entrance requirements 
has been tentatively approved by the Committee. This 
statement has been sent out to some 50 representative 
colleges and universities for their criticism and 
comment. 

The Committee has sent letters to all teachers’ or- 
ganizations having mathematical interests, of which 
it has been able to learn, asking their codperation and 
offering the assistance of the Committee. The re- 
sponse has been very enthusiastic. A considerable 
number have already appointed committees to receive 
reports from the National Committee for study and 
criticism. The plans of the National Committee have 
been, or will be, presented to 16 such organizations 
during the months of October and November in the 
following states : Indiana, Illinois (twice), lowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York (twice), 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania (twice), 
Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Little has yet been done with reference to the promo- 
tion of new organizations. It was felt that this Com- 
mittee should wait until it had definite material on 
hand for distribution before taking up this phase of 


its work. The formation of mathematical clubs in 
several of the larger cities, where they did not exist 
before, is, however, under way and material regard- 
ing the formation of such clubs is in hand. Any indi- 
viduals interested in the formation of a mathematical 
club may secure this material by addressing the 
chairman of the Committee—J. W. Young, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 


SOME PLAIN TALK 


F you are a school teacher——primary, grammar 
grade, high school, supervisor, superintendent,— 

or if you belong to that group known as college pro- 
fessors, recently described as indigents and vagrants 
because they have no visible means of support, you 
will enjoy and be helped by two articles in The At- 
lantic Monthly for December. 

The first is called “The Importance of Being a Pro- 
fessor,” by a professor who has good reasons for 
wishing to keep his anonymity. It is impossible to 
give here any adequate excerpts from this article. But 
it must be read in its entirety to be appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

The other article is called “Plain Talk to Teachers,” 
and is written by President A. R. Brubacker, of the 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. Lis- 
ten to some of his remarks about you and me: 

The social status of public school teachers has never been 
determined by the importance of their service to community 
life. The preparation of teachers for their work has been 
disgracefully inadequate, because we have had, and now have, 
the absurd belief that “anybody can teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic”. 

The better salaried groups of teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, high school teachers, do not usually display clearer 
professional characteristics than the lower salaried groups. 
May it not, then, be true that low salaries are due in part 
at least to iack of professional qualities? Group solidarity 
and length of service, professional fitness, high professional 
ethics, and professional alertness will, to some extent at least, 
tend toward better salaries. 

Our economic and social behavior toward teachers has 
been and is disgraceful. 

School teacher is accepted as a term of reproach. 

Teaching is not career, but a vestibule to a career. 

The body of teachers consists of forty per cent of imma- 
ture women and men, sixty per cent of unmarriageable wo- 
men and unsaleable men. This is, of course, only partly 
true. But it is a fact that men teachers are too frequently 
effeminate. Some one has said, “There are three genders, 
the masculine, the feminine, and the ‘male teacher.’” 

One damning heresy continues to plague teachers and 
teaching—a heresy held, it is true, by the laity rather than 
by the teachers, but not entirely renounced even by the latter. 
“Anyone can teach.” This is a negation of all professional 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN COMMISSION 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 
Secretary of the Commission 


HE Southern .Commission met at Louisville, 

Ky., December 3, 4, 5, 1919, with the Associa- 

tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States of which it is a subordinate body. 

All of the committees on college entrance subjects 
were discharged and new ones appointed 
and instructed to prepare and print a 
syllabus of recommendations on each 
subject. It is understood that such a 
syllabus is purely suggestive and in no 
way mandatory upon the accredited 
schools. New committees were added 
to investigate the advisability of giving 
credits for college entrance in physical 
education, economics, and _ sociology. 
The War Department has asked us to 
consider giving credit for Junior R. O. 
T. C. military training, and this request 
was referred to a special committee. 
Each year the deans of all the colleges 

report the records of their freshmen in 
order that the Commission may learn 
whether the graduates of any accredited 
schools are doing so poorly in college 
that such schools should be dropped 
from the list. The Committee on Deans’ 
Reports presented its tabulation of these reports, and 
this will be printed in January. 


Fraternal relations have been established with all 
the other accrediting associations of the nation, and 
fraternal delegates have been appointed who will at- 
tend the North Central Association, the New England 
Association, and the Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland. Much correspondence has been con- 
ducted with these associations this year, and our Com- 
mission has been called on for suggestions and litera- 
ture. We take pleasure in acknowledging the, helpful 
presence at this meeting of Dr. George William 
McClelland of the University of Pennsylvania to rep- 
resent the Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, and of Dr. J. D. Elliff of the University of 
Missouri to represent the North Central Association. 

The Commission appointed a committee of three 
members to codperate with similar committees of the 
National Education Association and the National As- 
sociation of Registrars in the preparation of a uni- 
form entrance blank. 


Dr. Harry CLARK 


After prolonged debate it was decided to recom- 
mend to the general meeting of the Association that 
the entrance requirements in Latin be reduced by one 
This was 
carried to the floor of the general Association, which, 
after vigorous debate, passed the resolu- 
tion by a small majority and referred it 


book each in Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 


to the National Conference on Standards 
with which the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South co- 
operates. 

The question of high school teachers’ 
salaries was debated earnestly and a res- 
olution was passed unanimously to notify 
school boards that the Commission will 
regard $900 as the minimum salary that 
should be paid by schools that are seek- 
ing to be accredited. 

The Committee on Deans’ Reports in- 
troduced a resolution that the Commis- 
sion recommend to the general Associa- 
tion that Southern colleges exercise such 
supervision over the members of the 
freshman classes that the break between 
high school and college may be made as 
slight as possible. 

The Commission instructed the secretary to ask the 
colleges in printing their lists of accredited schools to 
place a star opposite the names of all schools which 
are on the list of the Southern Commission, and also 
to ask the colleges to print in their catalogs the state- 
ment that they will accept the certificates of all schools 
accredited by the Southern Commission. 

The general Association has the right to make all 
rules and regulations under which its Commission 
operates and therefore the Commission sought and 
secured its approval of the following changes, which 
are the first amendments in eight years: to require 
accredited schools to give af least fifteen units instead 
of fourteen, to have four teachers instead of three, to 
require its teachers to have had professional training 
or one year’s experience, to have a library of at least 
500 volumes. 


Scores of institutions in the North, East, and West 
have expressed a desire to coéperate with the South- 
ern Commission by giving recognition to its list of 
accredited schools. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Year Greetings. 

Here’s hoping— 

That the year 1920 may hold in store for you some 
of the choicest gifts of the gods. 

That you may remember some of your New Year 
resolutions for 366 days. 

That the Christmas spirit of good cheer and human 
kindness may abide both with you and with those 
about you until Yuletide comes again. 


“High schools for all good enough for the best,” 
pipes an exchange headline. But pray, good friend, 
tell us who constitute “the best” in a country where 
“all men are created free and equal.” 


“While we can deport people for being anarchists,” 
says Senator W. F. Kenyon, of Kansas, “we cannot 
deport ideas.”” Then why not stop importing them in- 
discriminately ? 


“What are the schools of your section doing to de- 
velop in their students a wholesome respect for law 
and order?” queries a recent questionnaire. “Ship- 
ping sophomores!” reports a western college. 


“Twenty-five per cent of the 1,600,000 men between 
the ages of 21 and 31 first drafted into our army,” 
says Secretary Lane, “could not read nor write our 
language, and tens of thousands could not speak it nor 
understand it.” And yet there are those who oppose 
federal support for education. Wonder if it’s be- 
cause of the red tape? 


Says Governor Bickett: “Justice cannot be bought 
in North Carolina and mercy has no price.” This 
being so, the former, according to the police record, 
is about the only thing that can’t, and the latter, so it 
seems to teachers, about the only thing that hasn’t. 


Rationalizing College Entrance 
‘Requirements 


UT in Iowa the State Board of Education has 

adopted a plan of admitting students to college 
that is worthy of careful consideration by other 
states. We reproduce the plan in full from the cir- 
cular recently sent out by Professor John E. Foster, 
Secretary of the Board on Secondary School Rela- 
tions. The JourNaL would like to know what the 
colleges and the high schools of the South think of 
the plan. It is as follows: 

“On the recommendation of the faculties of the 
State Institutions for Higher Education the lowa 
State Board of Education has adopted a new plan 
for college admission, effective at once. Following is 
a copy of the new regulations as adopted at a meeting 
of the State Board of Education in Des Moines, De- 
cember 2, 1919: 

“First. A graduate of any public four-year high 
school will be admitted without examination to such 
collegiate work as he is prepared to pursue in the 
State University of Iowa, the Iowa State College, and 
the Iowa State Teachers College, upon presenting a 
certificate signed by the superintendent or the princi- 
pal, specifying the branches of study and credits in- 
cluded within his high school course. A graduate of 
any private four-year high school, seminary, or acad- 
emy approved by the Board on Secondary School Re- 
lations will be admitted on the same basis. 

“Second. It should be clearly understood that this 
arrangement does not affect the requirements for col- 
lege graduation. 

“Third. If a high school graduate does not meet 
present admission requirements to the course he de- 
sires to pursue the deficiency must be removed at the 
institution entered. Credit earned in removing such 
deficiencies will not be applied toward college gradu- 
ation in the specific course chosen. 

“Fourth. Provision will be made at the State in- 
stitutions for the removal of all deficiencies for ad- 
mission to specific courses. 

“Fifth. Each school will be judged upon the ac- 
complishment of its students as shown by their work 
in the State institutions. Reports will be made from 
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time to time to each school regarding the collegiate 
records of its students. 

“Sixth. This new plan should in no wise be inter- 
preted as suggesting that well recognized standards oi 
school administration may be ignored. 
which does not maintain such standards as to teacner 
qualifications, equipment, courses of study, and the 
like will find that its students are inevitably put at a 
disadvantage in pursuing higher education. 

“Seventh. The responsibility of administering the 
new plan is given to the Board on Secondary Rela- 
The services of the Secretary of this Board 


Any school 


tions. 
will be available to high schools in an advisory and 
informative capacity. The aim will be to effect, with 
the least possible waste of time, energy, and expense, 
the transfer of more than three thousand Iowa young 
people, annually, from high school to college.” 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL BOYS EXCEL 
AT HARVARD 


ce MONG more than 4,000 men who entered 

Harvard as freshmen during the years from 
1902-1912, inclusive, according to the figures compiled 
by Professor Holmes and his associates, 17.7 per cent 
of the public school graduates won their degrees ‘cum 
laude,’ as against 10.3 per cent of the men from pri- 
Eleven and eight-tenths per cent of the 
men from public schools won ‘magna cums,’ as op- 
posed to 4.3 per cent of private school men; and 2.5 
per cent of the public school men obtained the highest 
scholastic honor of all, the degree ‘summa cum laude,’ 
as against 0.5 per cent of the men from private 
schools. 

“The figures show also that at the university office 
men from the public schools had a much lower per- 
centage of admonitions, probation, and other discipli- 
nary punishment. 


vate schools. 


“On the other hand, the study of entrance examina- 
tion records at Harvard of boys from various repre- 
sentative public and private schools of Massachusetts 
shows a somewhat better examination record for the 
private schools. Ten of the leading schools and thir- 
teen of the foremost high schools were selected and 
their college entrance records for the years 1910-1917, 
inclusive, were tabulated. The survey showed that 
the private schools were about 15 per cent more suc- 
cessful in getting their students into college. 

“What then,’ concludes Mr. Gordon, ‘would seem 
to be the general conclusion from this investigation ? 
Well, if you simply want your boy to get into college, 
the private school offers you an entrance record of 


88 per cent success against 73 per cent for the public 
school. But the mere fact of high percentage of suc- 
cessful candidates in entrance examinations is not in 
itself a safe criterion of the thoroughness of the train- 
ing for a college education. To be sure, the private 
school offers advantages of training in health, man- 
ners, and religion which are of too great value to be 
overlooked ; but given a boy of fair intelligence, trained 
with his fellows in a democratic public school, and you 
need have no fear that ue will suffer in his college 
record either in scholarship or deportment, in com- 
parison with his more fortunate classmate who was 
carefully tutored at a private school.’”"—The New 
York Times of December 11, 1919. 


THE TWO FOOLISH COCKS 


WO cocks on neighboring lots were crowing for 
day. They crowed loud and long, each doing his 
best to outcrow the other. They became angry. 
Said the first cock: “Shut up! You bother me. I'll 
bring the day.” 
Whereupon the second retorted: “You hush. I 
have the secret. I can bring the day without your 
help.” 
And they fell to hot words. 
prove his prowess. 


Each determined to 
And each purposed in his heart 
that he would get even with the other after he himself 
had called up the day. 

So they began to crow again, each more lustily than 
before. 

Presently in the east a thin streak of light appeared. 

“There!” spoke up the first cock. “You see now I 
have brought up the day.” 

“You are a liar,” answered the second; “I did it!” 

Again hot words followed, and the two engaged in 
a pitched battle to determine which one should have 
the credit for calling up the day. 

A fierce’ battle waged for hours. After many 
wounds and much bloodshed the two combatants 
were so disabled that neither had strength enough left 
to continue the fight. 
cided. 


So the question was left unde- 


Meanwhile— 
The King of Day 
Went on his way 
While necks and arguments twisted ; 
To tell you the truth, 
He knew not forsooth 
Those two blamed chickens existed! 


—IMAN IDLER. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


THE ASSEMBLY 

NYONE who attended the recent meetings of 

the Teachers’ Assembly in Raleigh had difficulty 
in realizing that we are short of teachers in this state. 
It was the biggest assembly we have ever had, and the 
vision, the far-sightedness, the enthusiasm for a real 
educational program in the state were as overwhelm- 
ing as the number in attendance. 

Probably the outstanding figure and speaker of the 
meeting was Superintendent Lee L. Driver, of In- 
diana. Never have we heard a speaker so able as Su- 
perintendent Driver in utilizing old material to rouse 
new enthusiasm. We had heard the story of consol- 
idation and transportation until we thought the milk 
had been entirely drawn from the cocoanut; but by a 
patented process of Mr. Driver’s own, we discovered 
that the cocoanut was as fresh and as sweet, as full 
of milk and of “meat” as the first day we tapped it. 

This is not saying that the other speakers failed to 
connect—far from it. Dr. Inglis gave us food for 
thought to last us many days. Miss Day roused our 
interest, held our attention, and fired our enthusiasm 
to a new high point. Our own home speakers, too, 
had something to say which showed clearly that we 
have a body of school workers in North Carolina who 
have begun to think in constructive terms about our 
school problems. Space does not permit us to men- 
tion by name all those who kindled anew the fires of 
zeal for our work and sent us back to our task with 
hearts aglow and with wills determined to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. 

The “fireworks” which were so confidently looked 
for at the business meeting failed to go off. To be 
sure there was a little popping of small bunches of 
firecrackers but no one tried a sky-rocket or even 
“set pieces.” At one time it looked as if it might be 
possible to get up a fuss about the amendment to the 
constitution, but even here sanity prevailed and the 
majority decided that if any considerable number 
really wished to try the delegate plan there could be 
no particular harm in letting them try it and perhaps 
it might turn out to be a highly beneficial change. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the hotels at Ral- 
eigh had a hard time providing accommodations for 
us. The hotels were packed and filled to overflowing, 


-reservations did not reserve, meals were slow in com- 


ing and not always what we ordered when they came. 
We are not complaining, for we know that those in 
charge did their level best ; but the truth is the Teach- 
ers Assembly has grown to be so large that no city in 


the state now has adequate hotel and auditorium ca- 
pacity for us. Greensboro and Asheville both claim 
they can provide for us comfortably, but can they 
really do it? Raleigh is a very willing and a most gen- 
ial hostess but her house is too small, her larder is too 
meager, her servants are too few to handle comfort- 
ably any such crowd as assembled there over Thanks- 
giving week. 

Did anyone find a meeting that began on schedule 
time? We tried to find such but failed utterly. Is it 
forbidden for teachers’ meetings of all sorts to begin 
exactly at the advertised hour? There was, no doubt, 
a perfectly good excuse for this tardiness but we really 
cannot remember just now what it is. We'll try not to 
be late again, however, but if we are late we will try 
to remember the written excuse. 

We did take a strong stand for the Towner Bill 
now before Congress and we did remember in a very 
appropriate manner those venerable men who have 
helped to make our Assembly what it is. We gave our 
hearty approval to the Educational Commission and 
we will see to it that we give them loyal support in 
their legislative program. We have come together 
once more and we have felt again that renewing of 
spirit, that revitalizing of endeavor, that always comes 
when purposeful, determined, eager men and women 
come together to commune and take counsel together. 

It was a good meeting, and under the leadership of 
Sam Underwood of Pitt and Latham of Winston- 
Salem we shall go on this next year as never before to 
wield our power as teachers for the greatest good of 
all the children of all the people of this entire state — 
L. A. W. 


NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


HIS organization met in annual session in the 

Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, November 28, 
1919. The retiring president, Prof. L. B. Hurley, 
made a short address. Dr. T. P. Harrison, introduc- 
ing the speaker of the morning, pointed out that the 
teaching of English with its wealth of human interest 
and its practical application to life is broader than 
any other subject; that “all is grist that comes to the 
English teacher’s mill.” 

William Allen Wilbur, Ph.D., Dean and Professor 
of English, George Washington University, made an 
address on “The Duties of Teaching Citizenship 
Through the Teaching of English Language and Lit- 
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The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Recently Honored Itself in Honoring These Men 
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erature.” Dr. Wilbur spoke first of true democracy as 


developing from within rather than from without. 
He then showed how the American college from its 
earliest days has been the cradle of such democracy. 
Last he talked of how the English course may be 
used in connecting the two. He enlarged on the work 
of American poetry and prose, especially “The Fed- 


eralist,” as material for accomplishing this. 
At the afternoon session the following program was 
given: 
ROUND TABLE* DISCUSSIONS 
1. “The English Course in the Rural High School; as it is 
and as it should be’—Led by Miss Mary Shotwell, of 
Raleigh. 

“The Necessities of and Incentives to Written Themes 
Throughout the High School Course’—Led by Miss 
Eleanor Watson, Principal of Salisbury High School. 

“Journalistic English as an Incentive to Good Theme 
Writing in the High School”—Led by Prof. C. A. Hib- 
bard, of the Department of Journalism, University of 
North Carolina. 

. “Better Speech Week”—Led by Mr. Wade Marr, Superin- 
tendent of High Point Schools. 

Miss Eleanor Stratton, of Asheville, was on the 
program, but was prevented from speaking by sick- 
ness. 

At the close of this program, the president ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a list of books for 


outside reading for high school students. They are 
Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, Chapel Hill; Miss K. S. Wheel- 
ock, Mitchell; Miss Jenkins, Greenville; and Miss 
Eleanor Stratton, Asheville. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

Prof. A. C. Hall, Greensboro, President; Miss 
Rennie Peele, Goldsboro, Vice-President ; Miss’ Mary 
l.oomis Smith, Durham, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Miss Belle Doub, Rocky Mount, Reportorial Secre- 
tary; Prof. L. B. Hurley, Greensboro College for 
Women; Prof. J. C. Brown, Trinity College ; and Miss 
Mary Wiley, Winston-Salem High School, additional 
members of the Executive Board—BeEt.te Dovs. 


CHAPEL HILL HIGH SCHOOL WINS STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN FOOTBALL 


HE final game in the series for the high school 

football championship for 1919 was played De- 
cember 6th on Emerson Field under the auspices of 
the University Committee on High School Athletics. 
The East was represented by the Chapel Hill High 
School, and the West by Greensboro High School. 
Chapel Hill won by the decisive score of 78 to 0. 
Competent critics have pronounced the Chapel Hill 
team the strongest and best high school football team 


CHAPEL HILL HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM, 1919 STATE CHAMPIONS 


Tor Row—Gooch, right half; Wheeler, sub. right half; Smith, sub. quarter; Hogan, left half; Merritt, full; Morrison, Coach. 
Mipvie Row—Ledbetter, left tackle; Hampton, sub. left half; Roberson, sub. right guard; McIver, center; Sykes, left guard; 


McLennan, sub. right tackle. 


Borrom Row—Perdergraft, right tackle; Wimberly, right end; Sparrow (Capt.), quarter; Cole, left end; Butts, right guard; 


Maddry, sub. left tackle. 
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yet developed in the State. The record of the cham- 
pionship team for the season follows: 

Chapel Hill, 0; Carolina Freshmen, 7. 

Chapel Hill, 25; Greensboro, 0. 

Chapel Hill, 26; Greensboro, 0. 

Chapel Hill, 59; Hamlet, 0. 

Chapel Hill, 24; Rocky Mount, 6. 

Chapel Hill, 78; Greensboro, 0. 

Total—Chapel Hill, 212; Opponents, 13. 


HIGH SCHOOL NOTES 
Mars Hill High School, Clara M. Pigg, Principal, 
Colerain: Bond issue voted; new $12,000 building 
erected; one grade teacher added; high school enroll- 
ment increased to 32; tenth grade added. 


Salemburg High School, G. C. Buck, Principal: The 
playground has been improved ; 100 new single patent 
desks have been purchased; a new wooden building 
for the teaching of vocational agriculture and man- 
ual training is now under construction, and a dormi- 
tory will be constructed and completed in the spring. 


Hookerton High School, W. C. Ormond, Princi- 
pal: The county demonstrator has recently organized 
a sewing and cooking class in our school. 


Rosewood High School, Miss Sallie B. Newman, 
Principal, Goldsboro, R. F. D. 1: A new teacher has 
been added. A Delco Light plant installed and jack- 
eted stoves put in. 


Chadbourn High School, J. T. Cobb, Principal: This 
school is now offering a two-year course in domestic 
science. In the high school we have subscribed to the 
leading magazines and periodicals to the amount of 
$20. 

Selma High School, W. B. Crumpton, Superinten- 
dent: Since last year the Selma school grounds have 
been improved by grading and fencing a double ten- 
nis court and three basketball courts; two sanitary 
drinking fountains have been placed outside the build- 
ing. A plan is being worked out for beautifying the 
school grounds with flower beds, shrubs, etc. About 
275 volumes have been purchased for the library, a 
good many books have been placed at the disposal 
of the various teachers for rental to the pupils. The 
course of study has been changed to conform to the 
standard. One high school teacher has been added to 
the teaching force. 


Maysville High School, Mrs. K. M. W. Tack, Prin- 
cipal: Voted $15,000 bond issue for a new school 
building. This amount will probably be increased to 
$18,000 or $20,000. Added one teacher (would have 
added another if there had been accommodations). 


Consolidated with a neighboring district and installed 
a truck for the transportation of pupils of this district. 

Parkton High School, E. T. Hines, Principal: We 
have raised about $250 for library equipment and have 
a move on foot te raise $300 for playground work. 


Derita School,’ Derita, N. C—W. P. Whitesides, 
Principal: We now have two full-time teachers in the 
high school department. We are badly in need of a 
new and larger building. The fourth year could be 
added to the high school if we had the room and 
equipment. 


siltmore High School, Biltmore, N. C.—Thomas 
H. Franks, Superintendent: We have spent $1,540 
for improvement on grounds, drives, sodding lawn, 
hedges, flowers, etc. All shrubbery was given by 


“Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt. Two home economics 


rooms completed and equipped at a cost of $2,400; 
two new class rooms, one for seventh grade and one 
for high school completed and equipped at a cost of 
$1,100. Community club purchased curtain for stage 
at cost of $125 and 100 copies “Assembly and Song 
Collection” at a cost of $65.00. We have added a 
full-time home economics teacher under the Smith- 
Hughes Act; music teacher devoted three 30-minute 
periods to graded school music; we have added a new 
two-ton school truck (50 student capacity), at a cost 
of $2,200; have introduced Spanish in our high school 
so that students may now get four years of foreign 
language without Latin. 


MAKE THE CEREMONY SHORT AND THE 
EPITAPH SIMPLE 


EACH me that sixty minues make one hour, 

sixteen ounces one pound, and one hundred cents 
one dollar. Help me to live so that I can lie down 
at night with a clear conscience, without a gun under 
my pillow, and unhaunted by the faces of those to 
whom I have brought pain. Grant, I beseech Thee, 
that | may earn my meal-ticket on the square, and in 
doing thereof that | may not stick the gaff where it 
does not belong. 

Guide me so that each night when I look across the 
dinner-table at my wife, who has been a blessing to 
me, I will have nothing to conceal. Keep me young 
enough to laugh with my children and to lose myself 
in their play. 

- And when comes the smell of flowers, and the tread 
of soft steps, and the crushing of the hearse’s wheels 
in the gravel out in front of my place, make the cere- 
mony short and the epitaph simple: “Here Lies a 
Man.”—Exchange. 
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PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

HE program of the semi-centennial meeting of 

the Department of Superintendence now in pro- 
cess of preparation by the President of the Depart- 
ment, Superintendent E. U. Graff, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, will contain full discussions on educational 
problems bearing on Americanization in all its phases, 
and a full presentation of the need of financial re- 
organization in the support of public education. 

A special feature will be a session devoted to the 
discussion of the subject, “What is the Most Current 
Educational Problem?” which will be discussed from 
the viewpoint of law, medicine, commerce, industry 
and labor. Community singing will continue to be a 
feature of the meeting. There will be one or more 
demonstrations of socialized recitations of super- 
vised study. Addresses of welcome will be omitted 
and the time limit for all speakers enforced. 

The meeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 23 to 28, 1920.—L. A. W. 


THE N. E. A. 


N° not forget the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 23 to 28. This is the semi-centennial 
meeting and will be a celebration as well as a regular 
meeting. This meeting. has come to be the most im- 
portant winter educational meeting and every school 
man holding any sort of an administrative position 
should be present. Send for reservations now, the 
hotels are already being crowded to capacity.—L. 


A. W. 


EFFICIENCY OF OREGON SCHOOL CHILDREN 
HOSE school systems in this state which have 
been interested in the codperative scheme of 

testing children conducted through the School of Edu- 
cation at the University will be interested to examine 
and to have on hand for comparative purposes a copy 
of a bulletin from the University of Oregon setting 
forth the results of a similar plan carried on there. 
The author of the bulletin and conductor of the 
plan is Professor C. A. Gregory, Professor of School 
Administration in the School of.Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The tests used were the Courtis 
Arithmetic, Stone Reading, Kansas Silent Reading, 
Ayres Gettysburg edition of the Handwriting Scale, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


the Monroe Algebra tests and a set of language tests 
made by Professor Gregory. 

The bulletin publishes the results in tabulated form 
with brief comments on the results and the compara- 
tive scores of Ore,zon schools with standard scores. 

The bulletin carries the title, “The Efficiency of 
(regon School Children in the Tool Subjects” and can 
be secured by writing to the School of Education of 
the University of Oregon—L. A. W. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


The assumption that the cultural and the vocational 
are mutually exclusive is absurd. If they cannot co- 
exist in education, how can they coexist in life itself, 
of which education, after all, is but a part. The real 
antagonism is between a culture remote from life, 
which despises work, and a vocational training which 
has no time for culture—A. D. Yocum in Culture, 
Discipline and Democracy. 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be—Thomas Jefferson. 


Without popular education no government which 
rests upon popular action can long endure. The peo- 
ple must be schooled in the knowledge, and if possible 
‘n the virtues, upon which the maintenance and suc- 
cess of free institutions depend—Woodrow Wilson. 


Democracy means self-governing; self-government 
necessitates universal education, and universal educa- 
tion can only be accomplished by free public schools 
under the control of all the people—Charles Dabney. 


If a teacher is alert to her opportunities for help- 
fulness, and is genuinely progressive, her capacity to 
do efficient work should increase steadily for years, 
and school officials cannot escape the penalty of retro- 
gression in their schoof if they allow such teachers to 
resign to accept better position—Don C. Bliss. 


HIGH POINTS 


N interesting pamphlet, or bulletin rather, is the 

monthly Bulletin of High Points published by 
the Board of Education of New York City in which 
the teachers, supervisory and administrative officers 
are free to set forth their professional ideas and to 
contribute such material as they consider interesting, 
valuable, and worth while. 
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The September number contains a poem “The Un- 
returning,” an appreciation, “Remembrance,” “Edu- 
cational Measurements in the High School Work,” 
“Legitimate Homework,” “Why Waste Words,” 
“Teaching Current Events,” etc. 

The tone of the articles is “homey” and yet strictly 
of the product of thinkers and scholars; the material 
is live, up-to-date, hot from the schoolroom ; the form 
is attractive, simple and easily handled. The purpose 
of the bulletin appears to be well carried out: “Es- 
tablished as a clearing house for ideas, the Bulletin 
of High Points aims to give expression to the best 
professional opinion of the teachers of the city.”—L. 
A. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS REGARDING WORK OF 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHE- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


PRELIMINARY report on “The Reorganiza- 

tion of the First Courses in Secondary School 
Mathematics” prepared by a sub-committee, which 
was authorized to publish it, was issued on November 
25th. It is being made the basis of discussion by or- 
ganizations, committees, local groups, etc., throughout 
the country. Over 30 such organizations are at pres- 
ent at work on this report. 

The whole of the meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle States and 
Maryland in Philadelphia on November 29th was de- 
voted to the discussion of this report; it had a promi- 
nent place on the program of the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers in Chicago on 
November 28th and 29th and at the meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
land in Boston on December 6th. 

Committees representing organizations in the fol- 
lowing states are actively coéperating with the Na- 
tional Committee: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Missouri and Texas. 

local groups or clubs are studying the report in 
Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Providence, New Haven, 
New York City, Washington, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Columbus (Ohio), Terre Haute, Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and in several smaller cities. 

Meetings in addition to those previously announced 
at which the work of the National Committee will be 
discussed are as follows: Mathematical Association 
of America in St. Louis, December 29th and in New 
York, January 2nd; Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbus, December 30th; Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadelphia, December 


30th; Association of Teachers of Mathematics in the 
Middle States and Maryland, Southern Section, Bal- 


timore, December 13th, Syracuse Section, Syracuse, 
New York, December 30th. 

The next meeting of the National Committee will 
occur in New York City on December 30th. The 
principal items on the program for this meeting are 
the consideration of the report on “The Reorganiza- 
tion of the First Courses in Secondary School Mathe- 
matics,” the report on “The Valid Aims and Pur- 
poses of the Study of Mathematics” and the proposed 
revision of college entrance requirements. 

The United States Bureau of Education has offered 
to publish the reports of the National Committee in 
the form of leaflets or bulletins. 

A Mathematics Section of the West Virginia State 
Teachers Association was organized in Fairmont on 
November 28th. Professor John Eiesland of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia was elected chairman of the 
newly formed section. Professor C. N. Moore spoke 
in behalf of the work of the National Committee. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Nouveau Cours Francais. By André C. Fontaine. 
Ginn and Co., revised edition, 1919. 


This new French Grammar attempts to put into 
practice certain original ideas that are interesting. In 
general the plan seems to have been to delay the more 
complex parts of grammar as long as possible so as 
to enable the beginner to become fluent in his com- 
mand of what has been presented, and at the same 
time to acquire a relatively large vocabulary in French 
of a practical nature. 

In application, this plan encounters several diffi- 
culties. To mention only one: it becomes very difficult 
to make the stdeits’ progress in translation from 
French into Fnglish conform to his advance in gram- 
mar, unless the former part of his instruction be in- 
excusably deferred. 


I believe the average teacher will find serious fault 
with the grammar because of the length of the lessons. 
The eighth lesson may be an extreme case; it is seven 
pages long and contains: a vocabulary of eighteen 
words, the cardinal and ordinal numerals, dates, days 
of the month and week, time of the day, present tense 
of the iv conjugation, conjugation drills, a page of 
French for translation, fourteen sentences with blanks 
to be filled in, twelve sentences to be answered orally, 
and finally an exercise of seventeen sentences. Such 
a lesson would require three or four recitations to be 
thoroughly mastered. The division of a lesson in this 
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way is very objectionable, causing undue haste one day 
and loss of time the next. 

The introductory chapter on pronunciation gives as 
accurate indications of French sounds as is possible 
when comparison is being made with English sounds ; 
some of the English sound-equivalents are very hap- 
pily selected. On the other hand the treatment of 
the vowel e (é, é, 6) does not appear to one clear. One 
is inclined also to object to such statements as: “Nas- 
alized i is represented by in, im, yn, ym, ain, aim,” 
etc. 

Some excellent ideas have been applied by the au- 
thor in his handling of details of French grammar. 
This is true particularly of the verb. The division of 
verbs, for example, into two regular conjugations and 
the irregular verbs appears a good plan. However, I 
believe that the treatment of some of the tenses has 
been put off too late: the future tense is not presented 
until nearly four-fifths of the grammar has been cov- 
ered. 

The exercises are very complete and well balanced ; 
it is a pity that this important feature should be spoiled 
by the extreme length of the lessons. 

On the whole the grammar is disappointing. In 
spite of several excellent and original qualities, I fear 
that in practice, in the high school or college, it would 
be found confusing and impractical.—O. T. 


VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucaTion. By Rufus 
W. Stimson, with introduction by Paul H. Hanus. 
Pages xi + 468. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1919. 

This book was prepared as a contribution to the 
‘study of vocational education, to supply the increas- 
ing demand for information on the subject of super- 
vised agriculture in the school, and to outline the home 
project plan so as to meet the requirements of the 
Smith-Hughes Act that provision be made for at least 
six months of supervised practice in agriculture each 
year, for all those schools which seek federal aid under 
this act for instruction in vocational agriculture. The 
entire book is built around the home project plan with 
numerous examples in both plant and animal projects, 
and should be of great service as a text, reference 
book, or guide to students and teachers of vocational 
agriculture and as a suggestive aid to those preparing 
to teach this new and important subject. As a cor- 
relating agency the book could be made helpful also 
to teachers of high school science and mathematics. 

Chapters on the project study versus the subject 
study, on the home-project school versus the “self- 
coniained” school, on vegetable growing project study, 
all thoughtfully prepared and illustrated, are among 


the interesting features of the book. The suggestions 
to supervisors, superintendents, directors, and voca- 
tional agricultural instructors are practical and to the 
point. The example of a state agricultural project 
study bibliography (in Chapter V) is very suggestive 
to students of the general subject of vocational agri- 
cultural education. 

This book is more or less a pioneer on the somewhat 
new but vital subject which federal aid has given 
prominence to during the past two years. But it wil] 
doubtless fill an immediate need and have a wide 
circulation —E. W. K. 


ELEMENTARY BroLtocy, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Science or Lire. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
Pages v + 528. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The material, plan and method of this book are the 
results of seventeen years of work which the author 
has given to teaching science to adults and adolescents, 
and represent, in his opinion, “the kind of knowledge 
and the kind of attitude that are both wanted and 
needed, and the kind that it is desirable, from a so- 
cial point of view, that all our citizens should acquire 
sooner or later.” Tlie book could, therefore, be called 
“a social biology.” 


In at least two particulars the book shows very 
suggestive differences from most volumes on the sub- 


ject. In the first place, it avoids the specialists’ arbi- 
trary divisions of biology into botany, zoology, etc., 
which seem “to confuse rather than to illumine,” and 
undertakes to emphasize what animals and plants do 
instead of defining and describing, and analyzing the 
different kinds of organisms that animals and plants 
are. This would seem to be a sound method of pre- 
senting biology or indeed almost any experimental 
science. The other difference which the book reveals 
when compared with other treatments of the subject 
naturally grows out of the difference just noted, and 
is found in the emphasis given to those common, 
everyday phenomena and changes which need to be 
understood and controlled, and to those problems 
whose proper solution promotes human well being. 

The volume is divided into six parts as follows: 
“The World in Which We Live”; “Life Processes of 
the Organism”; “The Continuity of Life”; “Hered- 
ity and Evolution”; “Man and Other Organisms.” 
Some of the interesting topics considered are: health 
and food standards, food requirements, and food 
habits ; stimulants, narcotics, and poisons; alcohol and 
health, and alcohol and society; ventilation, and con- 
taminated air; first aid; hygiene of the circulatory 
system, of excretion, of the eyes; habit; reproduction 
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in animals; infancy and parental care; bacteria and 
health; heredity, and the application of the principles 
of heredity, evolution, and applications and theo..:es 
of evolution. 

In the main the book is written in easy language 
with a minimum of technical words and phrases. It 
contains a wealth of information which every good 
citizen needs.—E. W. K. 


SOME PLAIN TALK 


(Concluded from page 16) 


aspirations. The taxpayers and the school trustee assume 
the truth of this and act upon it. 


Even the late crop of “teachers’ colleges” and “schools of 
education” does not contribute vigorously to a spirit of prog- 
ress and the advancement of learning. These institutions 
love pedagogy and pursue it, sometimes to the exclusion of 
other good things. They are magnifying the teaching process 
to the detriment of the learning process. Teaching skill 


so skillfully that he learns nothing. 


The “School of Pedagogy” is concerned with method, rather 
than with the matier of knowledge, and the product is there- 
fore somewhat pedantic, as might be expected. It mistakes 
the shadow for the real substance, and it accepts for its 
standard the mere conceit of learning . . . . but the 
pedagogue wants ever more and more method. The summer 
sessions of our colleges find the “methods” courses vastly 
more popular than the informational and cultural courses. 
The teacher makes her annual pilgrimage to the “seat of 
learning,” not to get learning but to refine the mechanics of 
method, thus becoming, not more cultivated, but more me- 
chanical in her teaching. 


The charlatan with his conceit of learning must give place 
to the genuine scholar with sound learning. The pedagogue 
with his pedantry must yield to the simple teacher with rich 
personal power. The vocationalist must not be admitted 
with his cash-value doctrine until the ground work of an 
education has-been laid. “Soft pedagogy” must be displaced 
by a vigorous, self-directed learning process—E. W. K. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


is refined- to the point where the child is taught everything 


THIRTY-THIRD SESSION JUNE 22---AUGUST 5, 1920 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses in Educational 
Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary Education, Tests and 
Measurements, Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, Grammar Grade, and High School 
Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and Physical Education. 


Numerous Academic and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers who 
have not had previous professional training. 


High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Lectures 
by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Performances. 


Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Superintendents 
of succcessful experience. 


Moderate Expenses—Registration 922 in 1919--Rooms may be reserved any time after 
February 15. 


Preliminary Announcement ready February 15. Complete Announcement ready April Ist. 
For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


NEEDS 
8 TEACHERS 


Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and College Teachers. 
Salaries High. Enroll Free. WRITE NOW 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS 


The universal popularity of this series is due to the convenient size, excellent 
editing, and uniform price—also to the fact that the series includes 175 volumes, 
meeting the needs of every high school course in literature. 


SOME NEW VOLUMES 


American Democracy from Washington to Wilson (Finley and Sullivan) 
American Patriotism in Prose and _Verse (Gathany ) - 
ie on American Democracy 

Curtis: Prue and I, and the Public Duty of Educated Men a 
Dickens: Oliver Twist (Pine).......... 

Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter (Seay) .. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho (Leonard) 
Palgrave: Golden Treasury (new edition, with additional poems) 
Seott: Guy Mannering (Case)................... 
Scott: Rob Roy (Musgrove) 
Selections from American Poetry re 
Shakespeare: Coriolanus (Weiser) 


OTHER NEW SCHOOL EDITIONS 
Neihardt: The Song of Hugh Glass 
Morgan: Theodore Roosevelt: the Boy and the Man (in press) 
Riis: The Making of an American 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Place’s Beginning Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


416 pages. Interestingly illustrated with line cuts and half tones. Five full pages in color. 


This is a new type of first-year Latin book. It meets the requirements of recent syllabuses 
and the recommendations of the Committee on Classical Languages of the National Education 
Association. 

Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book accomplishes these results: 
1. Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 
2. Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
3. Develops a better knowledge of English. 
4. Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 
5. Provides a background that will give a new meaning and vitality to Latin study. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


REPRESENTED BY W. G. PRIVETTE, RALEIGH, N. C. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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